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The 1995 Soiree and 
The 1994 OFNC Awards 


Fenja Brodo 

The annual Soirde is a wonderful venue to greet friends, make new ones, see 
what the younger generation (Macoun Field Club) has been up to, and to 
honour fellow Club members who make things happen. Eileen Evans and her 
committee provided festive refreshments which added to the friendly am¬ 
bience, and the displays of science projects, paintings and photographs were 
very much enjoyed. Frank Pope, President, presided over the formal part of the 
evening. All this took place, once again, in the delightful surroundings of the 
Unitarian Church, Friday, 28 April 1995. 

Macoun Field Club 

Each of the presidents of the three sections of the Macoun Field Club; 

Matthew Godsoe (Juniors), Karl Grenke (Intermediates), and Roger Gaertner 
(Seniors) spoke eloquently and enthusiastically of their activities this past year. 
All singled out Rob Lee and Mary Stuart for helping to make it such a good 
year. 

Macoun Field Club members set up an array of interesting natural history ex¬ 
hibits. Our judges, Betty Marwood and Glenneth Anderson, awarded 1st prize 
to William Godsoe for his intriguing exhibit on fossils, many of which were col¬ 
lected locally. 2nd prize went to Pascal Lussier for a study on the Butternut 
Canker, a disease becoming a problem in our area. 3rd prize went to Matthew 
Godsoe for a well-researched project on the Lynx. Katherine Kitching earned 
an honourable mention for her work in analyzing seed germination in Purple 
Loosestrife. 

The Baldwin Memorial Scholarship (which had not been awarded for some 
time) was presented to Roger Gaertner, graduating high school senior and out¬ 
going president. 

OFNC Awards 

Frank Pope, on behalf of the Club, presented two Conservation Awards. The 
external award went to the Goulbourn Environmental Advisory Committee 
(Don Lockwood, Bob Miller, Moira Winch & Lyn Duffy) for converting the 
abandoned sewage lagoons at Richmond into a wetland conservation area. The 
internal award went to Ian Huggett, a repeat recipient of this award, for 
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Matthew Godsoe Crenke Roger Gaertner President 

President of the Juniors President of the of the Seniors and recipient of 

and recipient of 3rd prize Intermediates Baldwin Memorial Scholarship 


William Godsoe 
1st Prize winner 


Pascal Lussier (left) receiving 2nd Prize 
from Betty Marwood 


(Left to right) Frank Pope, President with Bob Miller, Moira Winch and Don Lockwood, 
from the Goulboum Environmental Advisory Committee, 
winners of the OFNC Conservation Award - external 
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Bill Arthurs (left) presenting the 
Conservation Award (internal) to Ian Huggett 


Ron Bedford recipient of the 
George McGee Service Award 



Bill Gummer 
winner of the 
President's Prize 



Aaron (right) accepting Member of the Year Award 
from Dave Moore on behalf of his father, Tony Beck 



Honorary and 
Golden Anniversary 
Members 
Bill Dore and 
Mary Stuart 
enjoying a chat 
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mobilizing citizens of Aylmer to protect the Wychwood pine forest area and for 
promoting protection of the ecologically sensitive Ottawa River floodplain. He 
gave an impassioned acceptance speech urging us all to be vigilant with regard 
to conserving precious areas in our own backyard. 

The George McGee Service Award was presented to Ron Bedford by Bill 
Gummer for Ron’s leadership of 14 years as able chairman of the Publications 
Committee, leader of field trips and active council member. 

Member of the Year Aw'ard was presented by Dave Moore to Tony Beck for his 
various contributions to the Club, especially to activities relating to the Birds 
Committee. Tony’s son Aaron beautifully delivered an acceptance speech on 
behalf of his father who was away, leading a trip in Arizona. 

Frank Pope presented the President’s Prize to Bill Gummer, who has decided 
to retire from Council after 15 years of service. Frank noted that Bill had been 
Corresponding Secretary, Vice-President and President as well as Chair of 
several committees, and so has become our invaluable “corporate memory.” 

The paintings by Heather Bale, calligraphy by Robert Lussier and nature 
photographs were enjoyed by all. Our ballots favoured Douglas Henderson 
with this winning photograph “Mushrooms & Moss, Morin Heights, Quebec” 
as the 1st prize winner. 1st Honourable Mention went to Carolyn Molson for 
her picture “Green Iguana” and 2nd Honourable Mention went to Colin Gas- 
kell for “Raccoon at Rondeau Provincial Park.” 

Refreshments, drinks and more conversations rounded out a thoroughly enjoy¬ 
able evening. 

Photos by Ken Taylor^ 


Butterfly Gardening Network 
Reminder 


We would like to produce an information sheet for would-be “butterfly gardeners” to help 
in choosing suitable plants to attract butterflies. For this I need help from anybody who 
would take the trouble to record observations in their gardens or elsewhere. 

Please make a note of what flowers you see the butterflies feeding on and when (time of 
day as well as date). The colour of the flower and the variety are particularly important. If 
you don’t know the plant’s scientific name, please give its common name and/or a descrip¬ 
tion, as some common names apply to more than one plant. If you know the species of 
butterfly that would also be very helpful. Please send details (in legible form) to me: Gillian 
Boyd, 1032 Pinewood Crescent, Ottawa K2B 5Y5, or phone (613) 828-7886.U 
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Ottawa Regional Science Fair ’95 

Kim Sayers and Eleanor Zurbrigg 

This annual event in April is an exhibition of scientific projects by students in 
grades 7 to 13, divided into junior, intermediate and senior categories. The 
Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club sponsors a special award at the Science Fair to 
recognize noteworthy projects having an orientation to natural history. This 
year, judges Kim Sayers and Eleanor Zurbrigg selected two projects to receive 
the OFNC Special Award. Prizes were $60 for each winning project, plus a 
one-year subscription to Trail & Landscape and a copy of The Canadian Field- 
Naturalist to each winner. 

The winners of the junior category were Laura Armstrong and Amanda 
Yenson from D. Roy Kennedy School, for their exhibit “Green energy from 
microbes.” They had put together an attractively-displayed, well-researched 
project to demonstrate that one could use microbes to break down biomass 
{e.g., wood, waste plant materials, sewage, etc.) to create new forms of fuels 
(alternative or “green” fuels) as energy sources. For example, they were able 
to show that yeast and other microbes could break down cellulose to produce 
gases (alcohols, methane) which can be captured, and could then be used as a 
fuel (e.g., gasohol). There are many different ways to produce alternative or 
“green” fuels using microbes. 

The intermediate award was given to Julien Brazeau and Jean-S6bastien 
Ledoux of Samuel-Genest School for their project on “L’adaptation des 
plantes aquatiques k diverses concentrations de sel.” They looked at the effects 
of different salt concentrations on the survival of aquatic plants. The study took 
an unexpected turn when a substance - identified as bacteria — showed up on 
the surfaces of the plants. On further investigation, they postulated that there 
was a symbiotic relationship between plants and bacteria. The bacteria seemed 
to help the plants survive in high salt concentrations. The investigators sugested 
possible applications for the potential use of bacteria to mitigate the effects of 
road salt damage to plants. 

Editor’s note: The 1994 winners in the senior age group, Paul Brown and Anie Galipeau 
(Samuel-Genest H.S.) for their “Green Walkman” (see T&L 28(3):77) went on to receive 
many prestigious awards across Canada including the Governor General's Award. 

Congratulations!>4 
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Water Bugs 

Take a Dive at the Sportsplex 

L. L. Consaul 

Canadian Museum of Nature 

This was a case of being in the right place at the 
right time. On April 25,1995, at approximately 9:45 
p.m., Mark Armstrong drew my attention to an inter¬ 
esting sight. An animal of some sort was flying in an 
unusual pattern around one parking lot light at the 
Nepean Sportsplex. Actually there were three of 
these little aviators, that swooped up and back in a 
“U” shape, as if on a swing, closer and closer to the 
ground, having a harder and harder time with each 
swoop. They eventually ended up diving into the 
pavement and took a good rest before attempting 
another swooping episode. These creatures were of 
a size halfway between that of a large cicada and a 
small bat (about 6 cm long). Fenja Brodo identified 
them as Giant Water Bugs. 

Giant Water Bugs comprise the family Belostomatidae, with two genera occur¬ 
ring in northeastern North America: Lethocerus (five species, 50-60 mm long) 
and Belostoma (nine species, 20-25 mm long) (Arnett 1993). They are all 
brownish in colour, and the front legs are raptorial, so that they can inflict a 
painful bite if handled carelessly (Borror et al. 1976). These members of the 
order Hemiptera live at the bottom of ponds, sometimes leaving the water and 
flying about. Since they are attracted to lights, they are often called “electric 
light bugs.” Perhaps this particular night was too cold for them to keep up the 
energy to fly without resting? These creatures were landing on their backs, and 
waving their legs like overturned turtles. As I was turning over one with my 
foot, it clung to my shoe. Fortunately I resisted the (slight) temptation to pick it 
off with my bare hand! 

Arnett, R.H. Jr. 1993. American Insects. A Handbook of the Insects of America North 
of Mexico. Sandhill Crane Press Inc. Gainsville, Florida. 

Borror, DJ., DeLong, D.M., and Triplehorn, C.A 1976. An Introduction to the Study 
of Insects. Fourth edition. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, U.S.A^* 
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Asters of the Ottawa District 


John M. Gillett 

Curator Emeritus I Research Associate, 

Canadian Museum of Nature 

My objective in presenting this series of articles on various plant groups of this 
region is to try to explain how to identify them in the simplest way possible 
without recourse to the technical words usually associated with systematic 
botany. This is not always possible because technical jargon is designed to be 
precise and concise, an attribute difficult to assign to common English. 

I believe this objective is feasible because of the nature of floras. It is evident 
that it is easier to identify the lower number of species to be found in a smaller 
area as opposed to the larger number in a larger area. For example, Gray’s 
Manual which covers all of eastern continental USA and eastern Canada con¬ 
tains a key to 67 species of Aster, Semple and Heard’s treatment of the “Asters 
of Ontario” contains 32 species. In the Ottawa-Hull region we have only 14 
species. Therefore, it should be easier to separate these on gross characteristics 
rather than to resort to the use of more technical characteristics that are dif¬ 
ficult to discern. This ideal may be feasible for the more easily separated 
species, but is not always possible for the separation of very similar species. 
Unfortunately we have a couple of these here. 

Outside of the gaudy introduced Purple Loosestrife which fills our fields and 
wetlands and blooms in August, the goldenrods and the asters or Michaelmas 
Daisies are among the more showy native flowers to be found in this region. 

The goldenrods we covered in an earlier article (Gillett 1991). The number of 
Aster species (14) is the same as for the goldenrods. The scientific name for the 
genus is the same as the English name so it is very easy to remember. It should 
not be confused with the “Aster” of our cultivated gardens which is really the 
China Aster, Callistephus chinensis Nees, an annual from China and Japan 
which appears in many colours excepting yellow. 

Both asters and goldenrods are members of the family Asteraceae (alternate 
name Compositae, i.e., if you don’t like the name Asteraceae, then you can use 
Compositae), characterized by flowers borne in heads, as in the daisy (Chrysan¬ 
themum). Each head is composed of tubular disc flowers (yellow) in the central 
portion and usually, but not always, is surrounded on the outside with flowers 
having flat strap-shaped ligulate flowers the ray flowers to which we usually 
ascribe the flower’s colour. The whole group of flowers is enclosed in a ring or 
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involucre of green bracts (called phyllaries). This arrangement of flowers 
constitutes a very efficient pollination method because the head of flowers acts 
collectively like a single flower. The insect pollinator then is provided with a 
landing platform and is able to visit many flowers at the same time. Thus the 
arrangement works both ways; the insect obtains more pollen or nectar with 
less effort and more flowers are pollinated by the insect. 

Asterptarmicoides (Nees) T. & G., the Upland White Aster [Aster Faux- 
ptarmica] which appears on my checklist of Ottawa District plants (Gillett and 
White, 1978) is now (Gillett, 1991) included among the goldenrods as Solidago 
ptarmicoides (Nees) Boivin, so you see it is not always easy to tell a goldenrod 
from an aster! 

Taxonomically the Aster is considered to be quite difficult. One of the 
problems is to settle on borders for the genus; another is the recognition of 
certain species. When the genus is studied over its entire range, there are 
problems distinguishing some species from members of the genera Baccharis 
or Vemonia which, fortunately for us, do not occur in this area. We do, how¬ 
ever, have a couple of difficult to distinguish species. 

The 14 species of Aster that occur here can be keyed out as follows: 


I At least the lower leaves cordate (heart-shaped) or rounded at the base and 


with obvious petioles (stalks).2 

1 Leaves not cordate and not always with petioles.4 


2 Inflorescence usually forming a corymb, i.e., the lower flower stalks are longer 
than the upper so the entire flower cluster is more or less flat on top (as in 
illustration of A. wnbellatiis)-, inflorescence branches glandular and with broad, 
almost leafy, firm bracts (these are the bracts on the inflorescence stalks not 
those surrounding the flower head which are called phyllaries). Flowers violet 
or lavender. A. macrophyllus 

2 Inflorescence elongate, forming a panicle (a loosely branched compound 

flower head); inflorescence branches not glandular and with narrow, 
numerous, small bracts.3 

3 Leaf petioles without wings; inflorescence often with more than 100 heads. 

Flowers blue violet to pink. A. cordifoUus 

3 Leaf petioles distinctly winged; inflorescence usually with less than 50 heads. 
Flowers blue or violet. A. ciliolatus 
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4 Either the involucral bracts (phyllaries), or even the seeds, distinctly glandular, 
sometimes the rest of the plant as well. To see this you are going to need the 


lOX lens that I suggested you buy in an earlier article.5 

4 Plants not glandular .7 


5 Leaves strongly clasping at the base. Flowers dark purple to pink or white 

. A. novae-angliae 

5 Leaves tapered, not clasping at the base .6 


6 Leaves 2-6 cm wide, with prominent teeth, long slender tips and forming 

apparent whorls due to shortening of the stem nodes; 10 to 20 leaves below the 

inflorescence. Flowers white to faintly pinkish. A. acuminatus 

6 Leaves linear-lanceolate, 0.5 to 1.2 cm wide, without teeth; 25-40 leaves below 
the inflorescence. Flowers pink or lilac-purple . A. nemoraUs 


7 Leaves clasping at the base. Flowers pale mauve to dark purple or white 

. A. puniceus 

7 Leaves not at all or scarcely clasping.* 


8 Annuals with the ray flowers shorter than the mature pappus. (The pappus is a 
cluster of hairs found on the tip of the seed or achene in Asteraceae). In this 
species the pappus is visible at any stage because of its abundance and length 
. A. brachyactis 

8 Perennials with long well-developed ray flowers longer than the mature 

pappus . ^ 


9 Flowers with white rays borne in a somewhat flat-topped corymb; plants up to 


2 m tall, often forming dense stands; in marshy areas . A. umbellatus 

9 Smaller plants with flower heads forming a more elongate inflorescence; plants 
not in marshy areas.10 


10 Flower heads usually on a simple raceme (unbranched pedicels for each flower 

head); heads 2.0 to 2.5 cm wide, purple or white . A. borealis 

10 Heads smaller, borne in obvious panicles (with branched pedicels).11 
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11 Heads very numerous, often borne on one side of the branches; leaves ex¬ 
tremely numerous and narrow, about 1 cm long and 0.1 to 0.2 cm wide, spine 
tipped, (as are the involucral bracts); ray flowers white. A. ericoides 

11 Heads fewer, not borne on one side of the branches; leaves fewer, larger, 

averaging 10 cm long and about 1 cm wide; neither leaves nor involucral bracts 
spine-tipped; ray flowers white to pink.12 

You may not want to go any further with this key as the next two sptecies 
A. lanceolatus and A lateriflorus are considered by Semple & Brammall 
(1982) to be able to hybridize. Probably A ontarionis is a product of this 
hybridization. In other words these three species are not clearly separable 
and are only recognizable by a combination of characteristics rather than 
any single character. However, I have included the obvious “eye-ball" charac¬ 
teristics. There are others using differences in the disc flowers which are 
difficult to express here. 

12 Principle stem leaves 8 to 15 cm long, 0.3 to 0.4 cm wide, lanceolate to linear, 
tapering at both ends, nearly clasping at the base, glabrous below (without 
hairs), but with fine hairs along the margins; plants forming colonies by exten¬ 


sive underground stems or rhizomes . A. lanceolatus 

12 Prineiple stem leaves wider than 0.5 cm near the centre.13 


13 Leaves generally hairy below over the surface; plants with creeping rhizomes; 

inflorescence usually elongate; rays white to occasionally pink .. A. ontarionis 
13 Leaves hairy only along the midrib; plants without creeping rhizomes; inflores¬ 
cence may be elongate also or it may be more ovate; rays white A. lateriflorus 

These last two species are superficially almost identical. In order to distinguish 
them you must use that hand lens. The creeping rhizomes are rarely seen on 
herbarium specimens. The leaf pubescence is a fairly good character. Aj/cr 
ontarionis has short, rough, (scabrous) hairs between the veins and longer hairs 
on the central vein, but Semple & Brammall indicate that the leaves could be 
quite glabrous! The ray of flowers are definitely shorter in A. ontarionis than in 
A. lateriflorus, and both may turn purplish with age. 

Notes on individual species: 

Aster acuminatus Michx., the Whorled Wood Aster, Aster acumind, is in 
Gatineau Park and Albert Dugal found it in the Leitrim wetlands. It is primari¬ 
ly an eastern plant found throughout the Maritimes but occurs throughout 
southern and eastern Ontario in woods. The ray flowers are white to faintly 
pinkish. Whorled Wood Aster is, as the name implies, a woodland species. 
Flowering is from August to October. 
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A. borealis (Torr. & Gray) Prov. (syn. A. junciformis Rydb.), the Rush Aster, 
Aster boreale, is found in wet places such as bogs, fens and marshes but has 
been found on limestone pavements. I have seen it as far north as James Bay 
but it extends right across Canada. Ray flowers are violet or white and bloom 
from July to September. 

A. brachyactis Blake, the Short-rayed Aster, Aster ^ courts rayons, is found in 
sandy or gravelly disturbed ground. It seems to be abundant in the Mer Bleue 
area on the dry ridge. Dried herbarium specimens show no sign of the short ray 
flowers but have clumps of somewhat silvery pappus subtended by tapered 
strap-like green involucral bracts. This blooms in September and October. 

A. ciliolalus Lindl., the Ciliolate Aster, Aster ciliol6, is one of our most 
abundant and beautiful fall wildflowers found in fields, in woods, on slopes 
and along roadsides. It is easily distinguished from the equally handsome 
A. cordifolius by the winged leaf petioles. Ray flowers are blue or violet and 
blooming is from August to October. 

A. cordifolius L., the Heart-leaved Aster, Aster a feuilles corddes, of course, 
lacks the winged leaf petioles; the heart-shaped leaves alone are not always 
enough to distinguish this species from^l. ciliolatus. Common at edge of woods 
and in thickets, along river banks. Flowers blue or violet and bloom from July 
to October. 

A. ericoides L. (syn. Vlrgulus ericoides (L.) Reveal & Keener), the Heath Aster, 
Aster dricoide, is not overly common in our area. I have seen it in the eastern 
part of Ottawa and it is known from Burritt’s Rapids, North Gower and 
Prospect. This aster is easily recognized by the numerous small bract-like 
leaves. It is found in pastures, along roadsides and in dry meadows. Flowers are 
white and bloom from August until October. 

A. lanceolatus (syn./I. simplex WiM., A. paiiiculatus Lam.), Panicled Aster, 
Aster a feuilles lancdolde. This plant occurs throughout Ontario and is abun¬ 
dant in this district. It is found in open fields and ditches, alvars, dry or moist 
meadows. The white flowers bloom from August to early October. 

A. lateriflorus (L.) Britt., Calico Aster; Aster latdriflore. Common in fields, 
edges of woods, river banks, rocky shores, alvars, and cedar swamps. The white 
flowers bloom from August until October. 

A. macrophyllus L., Large-leaved Aster; P6touane. This is found in woods, in 
thickets, rock outcrops, and alvars. Often you will find large colonies of leaves 
without flowering stalks. The lilac-tinged ray flowers will only occur at intervals 
but the leaves are distinctive. It blooms from August until October. 
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A. nemoralis Ait., Bog Aster, Aster des bois. As the name implies. Bog Aster is 
restricted to acidic bogs. Semple and Heard (1987) indicated that the species is 
found in the Algoma Highlands and Algonquin Highlands of Ontario. In our 
area the Bog Aster is found in bogs in Gatineau Park. Flowers are pink or lilac- 
purple and bloom from July to September. 

A. novae-angliae L. (syn. Virgulus novae-angliae (L.) Reveal & Keener), New 
England Aster or Michaelmas Daisy, Aster de la Nouvelle-Angleterre. There 
is considerable variation in flower colour in this species, ranging from dark 
purple to pink or white. Some have been given cultivar names. New England 
Aster is common in fields throughout the region. I have transplanted a few 
plants to my garden which were rescued from housing developments. These 
asters blend well with my cultivated plants, forming a tall backdrop to the 
flower beds. Flowering is from August to October. 

A. ontarionis Wieg., Ontario Aster, Aster d’Ontario. This species is listed 
among our rare plants of Ontario. Habitats include river banks, swamps, rocky 
ridges, sandy fields and roadsides. Flowers are usually white but may be pink, 
and blooming is from August until October. 

A. puniceus L., Purple-stemmed Aster, Pitnagen, Teaflower, Aster ponceau. 
This is a species of swamps, wet cedar woods, along streams and river banks. 
Flower colour is extremely variable, from pale mauve to dark purple or white. 
This is a very handsome species, flowering from August to October. 

A. umbellatus Mill., Flat-topped Aster or Umbellate Aster, Aster a ombelles. A 
common species of bogs, wet places, swamps, and depressions in fields. Ray 
flowers are white. Flowering is from August to October. 

There is a possibility that one other Aster occurs in this region. This is 
A. oolentangiensis Riddell. It has been collected in Lanark County, Pakenham 
Township and has been reported from near Arnprior, and also reported, but 
not confirmed, from the talus slopes of the quarry near Lapierre Avenue, 
Ottawa. In the key presented here, this species would be among the heart- 
shaped leaf group of A. ciliolatus ^s^AA. cordifolius. The quarry site has a num¬ 
ber of native species on the top, such as Symphoricarpos, and since originally a 
number of alvars existed there, a common habitat fory4. oolentangiensis, it is 
possible that it survives man’s destructive activities. It is mostly a southern On¬ 
tario species and was formerly known as/I. azureus. Due to application of the 
rules of priority this name had to be changed. Distinguishing characters include 
the blue flowers and leaves which are entire (not toothed) or undulate (wavy 
margins) and the leaf blades are ovate-lanceolate to oblong, only slightly cor¬ 
date at the base. 
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There is one point that I should like to emphasize. A number of native plant 
species have great horticultural potential. As I have already mentioned, I 
transplanted novae-angliae into my garden. But many of the goldenrods 
would also enhance the garden. I have not tried them yet but intend to do so 
(I’ll check for new housing developments!). Native plants tend to make them¬ 
selves at home and can often spread more than is desirable. A little careful 
weeding will take care of this problem. 

As in my previous articles the drawings are by Sally Gadd done many years ago 
for my Gatineau Park Flora (unpublished). Because this article covers a larger 
area and includes additional habitats, four more drawings by Marcel Jomphe 
were added. 
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Change of Heart 

Robert Nero 

The day the crow usurped our fun, 
plucking four fat robins 
from the nest in our carport, 

I railed and chafed 
against their kind 
mumbled threats to 
those who’d listen, 
but the robins, the parents 
seemed ungrieving 
calmly kept being robins 
bathing, singing in the rain 
feeding on the lawn; 
two days later they 
were building another nest 
in our neighbour’s tree 
undiminished spirit, no tragedy 
an incident, an interruption 
their lives blithely unfolding, 
a mockery of my unreason. 
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Thoroughworts of the 
Ottawa District 


John M. Gillett 

Curator Emeritus/Research Associate 
Canadian Museum of Nature 

We have three species of Thoroughwort namely, Eupatorium purpureum L. 
var. maculatum (L.) Dari., the Spotted Joe-Pye-Weed, Eupatoire maculae; E. 
perfoliatum L., the Boneset or Thoroughwort, Herbe a souder; and E. rugosum 
Houtt., the White-snakeroot, Eupatoire rugueuse. All three are common in our 
region. 

Thoroughworts are members of the Asteraceae (alternate name Compositae), 
a family which includes the Goldenrods and Asters. (See Gillett, 1991, for the 
characteristics of this family.) The genus Eupatorium is named after a Roman 
doctor, Mithridates Eupator, 132-63 B.C., who used these plants in medicine. 
Eupatorium purpureum is listed in some references as a hay-fever plant. 

It is a pity that only three species occur this far north. There are many species 
in the U.S. and in fact in other parts of the world although most of them are 
New World species. I have seen herbarium specimens from Mexico, Bolivia, 
Argentina, Europe and Asia; some of them are very beautiful even as 
preserved specimens. This, of course, is one of the fascinating things about 
taxonomy in general and about examining herbarium specimens. You can 
travel the world without leaving your chair and appreciate the beauty of these 
plants even by looking at the dried specimens! Some specimens may have been 
collected during a famous voyage of exploration, but although the person who 
gathered them has long gone, the plant specimens remain, usually appearing 
almost as fresh as the day they were pressed. This is one reason why it is impor¬ 
tant to preserve such specimens in our collections as part of our cultural 
heritage. 

All leaves of our species of Eupatorium are opposite. Flower heads are borne 
in corymbs, that is, the longer, outside stalks of the heads arise from lower leaf 
axils, so that the flower head looks flat or slightly rounded on top. Branches of 
the inflorescence are opposite. Sometimes each branch is in itself a corymb so 
it is probably appropriate to call the inflorescence a compound corymb. 
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Members of the genus Eupatorium are related to another genus, Mikania which 
does not occur in Canada, but you may come across M. scandens (L.) Willd. if 
you should visit Florida. It is a climbing plant with white flowers. 

The White Snakeroot, Eupatorium rugosum Houtt., Eupatoire rugueuse, 
(rugosum means wrinkled, referring to the leaf surface) is the easiest of the 
three to recognize, because of its bright white flowers, general morphology and 
by its habitat. It is easy to spot. Usually it is found in upland thickets and woods 
and blooms from late July to September or even into October. It grows from 
0.2 to 1.5 meters tall (a meter = 39.37 inches in case you’ve forgotten). Leaves 
of White Snakeroot are essentially without hairs, with perhaps a few fine cilia 
along the margins. The leaves are ovate, very thin and 5 to 18 cm long by 3 to 11 
cm wide, with up to 25 coarse teeth along each margin and with a long and 
tapered tip. The leaf stalk or petiole is anywhere from a half to one third the 
length of the blade. It is a highly variable species and a number of varieties have 
been described, based chiefly on the presence or absence of hairs and on the 
shape of the bracts that surround the head. White Snakeroot is poisonous to 
cattle. Although I have never seen any dead cows or people lying around as a 
result of eating this plant, cases have been reported where cows have eaten it 
and people have died from drinking the milk. 

It is a good thing that we have the scientific name to pin this plant down 
because some members of the Parsley Family (Umbelliferae) are also called 
Snakeroot; three of them are found in the genus Sanicula. 

The next species to know is Eupatorium perfoliatum L. called Thoroughwort or 
Boneset, Herbe souder. This plant can be recognized immediately by its 
leaves alone. They are opposite and without petioles, and their bases are united 
so that it appears as though the stem goes through a continuous leaf (a condi¬ 
tion known as connate). Some upper leaves may not be quite united but all the 
middle ones are. These leaves, which are 7 to 20 cm long and up to 4.5 cm wide, 
have somewhat round-toothed margins and a long tapered tip. Flowers are 
white. Plants are 40 to 150 cm tall with stout underground stems or rhizomes. 
Stems are covered with spreading curly hairs. These hairs may be dense at 
times and each hair is made up of rows of cells which can be seen under higher 
magnification. Even on dried material, the hairs glisten like tiny diamonds. 

Boneset occurs in damp or moist places, all the way from Nova Scotia to 
Florida. It flowers from mid-July to October. 

The last species is E. purpureum L. var. maculatum (L.) Pari., the Spotted Joe- 
Pye Weed, Eupatoire maculde. The variety maculatum is often recognized in 
various floras as a separate species. The differences however, between it and 
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E. purpureuni L. var.piirpureum are rather slight and the few specimens I have 
examined seem to grade into one another. Further study is needed. Variety 
purpureum probably describes the plants we find in southern Ontario, but not 
in our region. 

Joe-Pye-Weed has purple flowers (occasionally white!). The leaves set it apart 
from the other two species because they form a whorl of three to five at the 
nodes, and they have distinct petioles or stalks which are 1 to 2 cm long. The 
leaves are oblong to lance-shaped or ovate to lance-shaped with slender tips, 
and are tapered at the base. They are 6 to 20 cm long, 2 to 9 cm wide, and with 
coarsely toothed margins. The plant is about 2 meters tall and has stems that 
are speckled purple or all purple (maculatum means spotted). The inflores¬ 
cence is nearly flat-topped, with leaves subtending it. 

Joe-Pye-Weed occurs almost anywhere where moist conditions are found, 
such as swamps, roadsides, fens, wet woods. It flowers from late July through 
September. 

It may be of interest to know that while Linnaeus is the author of both E. 
maculatum and E. purpureum, he described E. purpureum in the “Species Plan- 
tarum” in 1753, and E. maculatum was not described until two years later in his 
“Amoenitates Academici.” Linnaeus, as you probably know, did not visit North 
America or many other places for that matter. He relied on material collected 
and sent to him by his students who ranged far and wide to obtain interesting 
specimens. 

The illustrations were done by Sally Gadd. 
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Transformation 


Robert Nero 

One simple killdeer 
flying by with noisy cries, 
an ordinary scene, 
until it suddenly whipped about 
an arc descending to land 
with trembling wings: 
grimy ditchwater 
an instant sunlit pond. 
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Spruce Grouse, Moose 
and Gray Jays in Algonquin Park 

Sandra L. Dashney 


Male Spruce Grouse in courtship plummage. Photo by S. Dashney 

On the weekend of April 29th and 30th, twelve enthusiastic OFNC naturalists 
set out with leaders, Colin Gaskell and Stewart Macdonald, in search of 
intriguing courtship displays performed by the Spruce Grouse during breeding 
season in Algonquin Park. 

We arrived at the park’s visitors centre at noon to have lunch and our conversa¬ 
tions echoed anticipation of our first moose and grouse sightings. We spotted 
the first of many moose along the roadside, on our way to the Spruce Bog Trail. 
In light drizzle, Stewart, a renowned expert in grouse behaviour, enticed an un¬ 
suspecting Spruce Grouse out of the Black Spruce forest. This particular 
grouse, however, was not in the mood to perform in the rain. A woodpecker, 
which I noticed among the spruce, was quickly identified by Colin as a Black- 
backed Woodpecker. 
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Our next hike led us to Lake of Two Rivers where we enjoyed a few loons, 
various plants, birds, and animal tracks. By early afternoon, the skies cleared 
long enough to train our scopes and binoculars on a Raven’s nest. When the 
adult returned to the nest with food, we were treated to the raucous screeches 
of three bald-headed baby ravens begging for food. 



Sandra Dashney feeding the Gray Jays. 

We waited at a side road while Stewart went ahead to lure out Spruce Grouse, 
and were quickly discovered by very tame, fluffy and beautiful Gray Jays, inter¬ 
ested in our offerings of sunflower seeds and trail mix. Our roadside conversa¬ 
tion changed to “blue over silver,” “red over green” as we called out the 
coloured leg bands on these bold whiskey jacks which swooped in to feed from 
our outstretched hands. For someone who has only fed chickadees and 
nuthatches, this was a memorable event. 

Stewart, meanwhile, drew a pair of Ruffed Grouse to the roadside and all of us 
enjoyed a close-up sighting before the heavens poured down on us once again. 
We scrambled back to our motel and an enjoyable dinner. 

Later that evening we embarked on a Woodcock expedition and were treated 
to the elaborate flight displays of the male circling high into the dark sky, then 
plummeting to the roadside ditches in a series of zigzags with wings whistling. 
Colin shone a flashlight on one of these short-necked, chunky birds which was 
close enough for me to claim another “lifer.” 

Early Sunday morning, Lee, my roomate, and I rose early in search of moose. 
Not far down the Opeongo Road we tracked a cow along the grassy shore and 
followed her in and out of bogs for a quarter of a mile or so. Eventually, the 
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seemingly huge moose clambered onto the highway and started walking direct¬ 
ly towards me, only 20 feet away. I quickly took a ‘shaky photo and slowly 
retreated, with the cow moose in curious pursuit. 

The skies finally cleared Sunday afternoon and our group headed up Arowhon 
Pines Road where we spotted two black bears. One of them reared up on its 
hind legs for a better view of us. 

Later, on the Mizzy Lake trail, Stewart successfully drew towards us a male 
Spruce Grouse. The grouse strutted his stuff for over 30 minutes, circling the 
female, spreading and fanning his chestnut tipped tail and flashing the red 
combs above his eyes. 

Earlier we had witnessed a Ruffed Grouse in courtship display, fanning his tail 
and beating his wings to make a hollow, drumming noise, while perched on an 
old log. On this trail we saw several Red Crossbills, another check for my life 
list! 

Then along Highway 60 we came across a cow moose and her two probably 
year-old calves dining on the calcium-rich muddy roadside water. During the 
weekend we saw at least seven moose and Red-tailed Hawks, Broad-wdnged 
Hawks, kestrels, Yellow-rumped Warblers, a bittern, grebes, mergansers, 
kingfishers, Turkey Vultures, Common Loons and numerous Pine Siskins and 
Red Crossbills. 

This was my second Club outing to Algonquin Park, a trip packed with sights, 
sounds and memories not soon to be forgotten. Many thanks to Colin and 
Stewart for their patience and never ending supply of knowledge, shared 
among a group of very keen OFNC members. ° 



Moose at muddy roadside water. Photo by S. Dashney 
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A Late Summer Shorebird Trip 


Chris Traynor 



OFNC group looking for shorebirds. Photo by C. Traynor 

One sign of a successful species is its ability to adapt to changing circumstan¬ 
ces. This too is a sign of a successful group leader. On August 13,1994, Bruce 
Di Labio was faced with the unenviable task of leading a OFNC trip to intro¬ 
duce novices to the variety of shorebirds that pass through the Ottawa area on 
their southward migration. Bruce’s original plan was to visit the mudflats at 
Shirleys Bay and then move on to Ottawa Beach (the eastern end of Andrew 
Haydon Park). These two locations would normally be excellent areas to ob¬ 
serve shorebirds. One of the problems when a trip is planned in advance is that 
situations can arise that are beyond the leader’s control. In this case the prob¬ 
lem was there was no shore — no mudflats — nothing! Shorebird watching this 
summer had been poor to nonexistent. Even the trustworthy sewage lagoons 
had water levels far too high to attract shorebirds. Only the Winchester lagoons 
had proven worthwhile but they were too far for a half-day outing. 

So Bruce had to adapt his plan and try to salvage the day. With 18 birders in 
tow, our first stop was Ottawa Beach. Not so much to see shorebirds but to 
drive home the fact that there was no exposed shore. Still we had to try, and 
despite the complete lack of mudflats we actually managed to see a shorebird. 
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A lone Solitary Sandpiper put in a brief appearance and most everyone 
managed to see it. A few puddle ducks were milling about and Bruce made 
sure to point out the differences between the Black and the Mallard and the 
Blue-winged Teal. All three species were present in their brownish garb 
(eclipse plumage) making it harder on the novices. Herring and Ring-billed 
Gulls were present as always, and far off in the distance a lone adult Great 
Black-backed Gull was spotted. Next stop Britannia. 

The woods, pond and nearby river all help make Britannia one of the best spots 
for new (and not so new) birders to find and observe a wide range of species. 

Our first scan was from Cassels Road to check Mud Pond. The resplendent 
Wood Ducks, resident here, were close to the road affording everyone excellent 
views. Hooded Mergansers were also present and this gave us the opportunity 
to see two of North America’s most beautiful ducks together. A lone Lesser 
Scaup, drab in comparison, was also seen as were the ubiquitous Blacks and 
Mallards. Several Pied-billed Grebes appeared, disappeared, and reappeared 
again. It seemed that for every one that dove, two popped up. 

Across the pond, sitting high on a dead tree, was an Osprey that almost 
managed to go undetected. It is amazing how such a large bird can remain un¬ 
seen as long as it doesn’t move. Even when you knew were it was it was difficult 
to see with the naked eye. Fortunately, scopes were soon focused and everyone 
got a nice view of this fine hunter. No ichthyologists were present, though, so 
we never knew what it was dining on. From here we continued on to Britannia 
point. 

After trooping past a few fisherman with their curious glances, we scanned the 
river and the rapids for anything exciting. There wasn’t a great deal of activity 
but a few juvenile Bonaparte’s Gulls and Common Terns did dance over the 
rapids. Their dainty flight contrasted with the lumbering of the Herrings and 
Ring-bills and so made them stand out noticeably. We also managed to add a 
few Spotted Sandpipers to our dismal shorebird list. Bruce then checked his 
time and decided we would do a complete circle around the pond to see what 
we could discover. 

I have birded quite often with Bruce over the years and can safely say it is not 
very often he sees something that he hasn’t seen before. “To expect the unex¬ 
pected” is one of his favourite birding phrases and today a surprise was in 
store. We observed a young Brown-headed Cowbird being fed by a female 
American Redstart. Knowing that cowbirds lay their eggs in other species’ 
nests, seeing a cowbird being fed by another species is not unexpected. How¬ 
ever, we then observed the same bird being fed by a Yellow Warbler. It is pos- 
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sible one or the other raised the cowbird, but why was the other bird also feed¬ 
ing it? Then, to add to the mystery, A Red-eyed Vireo was also seen feeding this 
same ravenous mouth. Observing the whole incident closely, it became ap¬ 
parent that the cowbird was approaching anything with feathers to demand 
food. Despite the comical nature of the whole incident, it raised an interesting 
question. Is the instinctual nature to feed a young bird so strong that resident 
or migrant species will take the time to do so? It would have been mteresting to 
see how many other species ended up feeding that precocious character. 

Then we wandered back through the woods on the south side of the pond. 

Here we enjoyed a fantastic show of a young Merlin’s flying ability. This small 
falcon put on quite a show despite its repeated failure to catch anything. When 
it perched, it did so long enough for the scopes to settle on it and to give 
everyone an excellent chance to study it in detail. It is not very often one sees 
this uncommon falcon in such a co-operative mood. This was a fine ending to 
an excellent morning. Maybe on the next shorebird trip we shall be able to see 
more shorebirds.° 




Immature Ring-billed GulL 

Drawing by Christina Lewis from photo by Mark Combellack 
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Loughborough Lake 

Linda Jeays 

Distance concertinas 
as the morning loon-beat 
measures loneliness 
in seconds and horizons. 

Time holds its breath 
for cramped awakenings 
full of frying pancakes 
and the smell of kerosene. 

Colour keeps its secrets 
when the orange tent flap 
disturbs the monochromes 
of lake and silver skyline. 

History repeats 
as the shore is searched 
for track of deer and bear 
earth-fresh imprints. 

Hope plays out its drama 
while the osprey circles 
dives intent and purposeful 
expert fisher. 

Memories are captured 
by wet ankles in long grass 
oriole song in treetops 
wave pulses scouring sand. 

Car doors slam on soft days 
as driftwood and pebbles 
are swiftly discarded 
from the abandoned canoe. 
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Fall Rhapsody 

Margaret Henry 


Setting off around Taylor Lake. Photo by M. Henry. 

Thirty-four people left the Supreme Court Building by bus on October 21,1994 
for the annual Fall Rhapsody outing. On our way to Champlain Lookout we 
first stopped briefly at Pink Lake. Our able leader Colin Gaskill pointed out 
King Mountain, an apparently popular spot for hang-gliders. He also remarked 
that earlier in the year, the turn-off to Champlain Lookout is a good spot for 
warblers, especially waterthrush. 

On the drive by Black Lake it was noted that the lake is very low this year. On 
the far shore are many conifers, especially hemlock which thrive on the north¬ 
facing slopes. There is a trail to Lac Bourgeois described as a “glorified beaver 
pond.” 

The vista from the Lookout was breathtaking, an adult Red-tail Hawk was 
visible in the distance, soaring over the Eardley escarpment. 
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Lac Fortune could not have been more pleasing to look at than today - a 
perfect “fall rhapsody” of colour and reflected sunlight. 

Our next stop was the Interpretation Centre where we stopped for about half 
an hour. An added bonus at the Centre was the presence of an American 
Kestrel and a Great Horned Owl. Some of us had never had the opportunity to 
see these beautiful birds in such close proximity. 

Our tour took us through Meech Creek Valley, the Cross Loop Road and 
through a covered bridge, and Farm Point. We stopped at McLaren’s Grist 
Mill in Wakefield. Established in 1838 but no longer in operation, this is a 
beautiful stone building situated beside a waterfall. 

En route to lac Philippe we crossed a second covered bridge spanning la riviere 
La peche on Rte 366. We spent 45 minutes for lunch (shivering due to the cool 
breeze) at Breton Beach on the north shore of lac Philippe. While there we 
spotted three loons, one Ring-billed Gull and above the hill a cavorting raven. 

Three beaver lodges were visible from the road, as well as one of the resident 
beavers, as we were passing lac Renaud. 

At lac Taylor we divided into two groups, one led by Colin the other by 
Ellaine Dickson and Catherine O’Keefe. Colin’s group walked to lac Clear 
about 21/^ km. They saw four Hooded Mergansers, a Belted Kingfisher and 
several Golden-crowned Kinglets. This spot is apparently good for Olive-sided 
Flycatchers earlier in the season. Mary Stuart identified seven species of fern. 

Ellaine and Catherine’s group walked around lac Taylor and noted several 
types of asters and goldenrods and plenty of wild sweetpeas. 

It was a most enjoyable day, cool but sunny. Many thanks to bus driver Glenna 
Weekes. ° 



Great Homed OwL Sketch by C. Lewis. 
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Summary of 

Notable Bird Sightings 1994 

Gleaned from the log of the OFNC Bird Status Line 
Larry Neily 



This article replaces the long overdue seasonal bird summaries, called “Recent 
Bird Sightings,” and covers the entire year 1994 except for December which 
will be covered in the next issue of T&L. The current report is made up of one 
and two-month segments, separated by province. These reports also served as 
regional summaries for the editors of the “Birders Journal,” the local sub¬ 
regional editor of “American Birds,” and the records department of Le Club 
des Omithologues de I’Outaoiiais. 
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This is not a complete report of all sightings in our area over this period, but 
only a summary of the most notable sightings as reported to the Bird Status 
Line (BSL). The accuracy and completeness of this summary is directly at¬ 
tributable to the accuracy and completeness of the information provided by the 
BSL’s many faithful reporters. Each sighting below includes species name, date 
seen, number (and sometimes sex), location, observer(s) and occasionally addi¬ 
tional information. (Also included are some sightings from outside the immedi¬ 
ate Ottawa area, from places Ottawa birders often visit, such as Presqu’ile 
Provincial Park, the Cornwall dam, Algonquin Provincial Park, Amherst Island 
and Beauharnois dam.) 

The Bird Status Line’s operation was transferred from myself to Michael Tate 
in mid-November. I would like to extend my thanks to him for reports from that 
date forward, and for relieving me (after an enjoyable and highly educational 
stint of eight years) as its operator. 

January 1994 
Ontario Sightings 

Green-winged Teal: To at least 2 Jan; 1; Shirleys Bay; many observers. 

Northern Pintail: To at least 2 Jan; 1; Shirleys Bay; many observers. 

King-necked Duck: To at least 2 Jan.; 1 -t-; Shirleys Bay; many observers. 

Lesser Scaup: To at least 2 Jan.; 1-H; Shirleys Bay; many observers. 

Bald Eagle: 16 Jan.; 2 (adult & immature); Cornwall; Bruce Di Labio. 

Northern Harrier: 2 Jan.; 1; Dunrobin; via Bruce Di Labio. 

Rough-legged Hawk: Many present in area through period, e.g., up to 5 found south of 
the Ottawa International Airport. Most birds were in dark phase. 

Merlin: 9 Jan.; 1; Nepean dump; Langis Sirois. 

Peregrine Falcon: Throughout period; 1 adult; Ottawa; many observers. 

Gyrfalcon: Throughout the period; at least 2 (1 light, 1 dark); many observers. 2 Jan.; 1 
(3rd individual ?); near Carp; via Bruce Di Labio. 

Iceland Gull: Throughout early Jan.; several; Nepean dump; various observers. 
Glaucous Gull: Throughout early Jan.; several; Nepean dump; various observers. 

Great Black-backed Gull: 16 Jan.; 350; Cornwall dam; Bruce Di Labio. No Herring 
Gulls were noted. 

Snowy Owl: Above normal numbers noted around Ottawa this winter; e.g., 5+ birds 
regularly seen in a small area south of the Ottawa International Airport where usually 
there would be 2 or 3. 

Long-eared Owl: 2 Jan.; 2; 4th Line Rd., near Kanata; Bruce Di Labio. 

Short-eared Owl: 2 Jan.; 2; Dunrobin; via Bob Bracken and Bruce Di Labio. 
Black-backed Woodpecker. 2 Jan.; 1; Carp; via Bruce Di Labio.lO Jan.; 1; Aviation 
Parkway, east of Ottawa; Nancy Stewart. 

Horned Lark: 16 Jan.; 80; Nepean dump; Bruce Di Labio. 

Boreal Chickadee: 2 Jan.; 1; near Baskins Beach, West Carleton; via Bob Bracken & 
Bruce Di Labio. 

Bohemian Waxwing: Many flocks well distributed throughout the area this winter. 

Cedar Waxwing: 4 Jan.; 15; Arizona Street, Ottawa; Colin Bowen. 

Northern Shrike: Less common than normal for the 2nd year. 
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White-crowned Sparrow: 8-16 Jan.; 1 immature; Central Experimental Farm manure 
piles; Michael Tate et al. 

Lapland Longspun 2 Jan; 12; near Carp; via Bob Bracken & Bruce Di Labio. 16 Jan.; 
22; Nepean dump; Bruce Di Labio. 

Pine Grosbeak: Widespread in the Ottawa region in small flocks. 

White-winged Crossbill: 2 Jan.; 1 female; Sutton Crescent, Kanata; Ray Holland. 16 
Jan.; 6; Geneva Street, Ottawa; Wayne Neily. 

Common Redpoll: Common and widespread in the Ottawa region this winter. 

January 1994 
Quebec Sightings 

Barrow’s Goldeneye: 6 Jan.; 2; Parc Br6beuf, Hull; Bob Bracken. 

Bufflehead: 5 Jan.; 5 (3 males, 2 females); Champlain Bridge, Hull; Bob Bracken. 

Bald Eagle: 2 Jan.; 1; Breckenridge; via Bruce Di Labio. 

Bohemian Waxwing: Many flocks throughout the Outaouais region this winter. 

Song Sparrow: Throughout period; 1; Pink Rd. feeding station, north of Aylmer; many 
observers. 

Pine Grosbeak: Widespread in the Outaouais region in small flocks. 

Common Redpoll: Common and widespread in the Ottawa region this winter. 

Hoary Redpoll: 2 Jan.; 1; Breckenridge; via Bruce Di Labio. 

February & March 1994 
Ontario Sightings 

Great Blue Heron: 24 Mar.; 1; Shirleys Bay; Bruce Di Labio. 

Wood Duck: 23 Mar.; 1; Shirleys Bay; Bruce Di Labio. 

Green-winged Teal: 19 or 20 Feb.; 1; Shirleys Bay; Bruce Di Labio. 

Northern Pintail: Throughout period; 1; Manotick; many observers. 

Barrow’s Goldeneye: 5 Mar.; female; Britannia; Michael Tate. 

Turkey Vulture: 22 Mar.; 1; Britannia; Bruce Di Labio. 

Cooper’s Hawk: 26 Mar.; 1; Dunrobin Ridge; Bob Bracken & Rob Alvo. 
Red-shouldered Hawk: 26 Mar.; 5; Dunrobin Ridge; Bob Bracken, Rob Alvo. 
Red-tailed Hawk: Throughout period; 1 (albino); many observers. 

Merlin: 13 Feb.; 1; Casselman; J-P. Cheff. 

Peregrine Falcon: Throughout period; 1; seen often on the Coats Building, Tunneys 
Pasture; many observers. 24 Mar.; 2; same place; Tony Beck. 12 Feb.; 1; downtown 
Ottawa; J-P. Cheff. 

Gyrfalcon: 1 Feb. to 7 Mar.; three distinct plumages seen repeatedly throughout the 
winter; at least 4 birds involved. 

Spruce Grouse: 20 Mar.; Spruce Bog Boardwalk, Algonquin Prov. Park; Bruce 
Di Labio. 

Sandhill Crane: 22 Mar.; 1; flying over Mer Bleue; Jennifer Charlebois. 

Glaucous Gull: 26 Mar.; 1; Britannia; Bruce Di Labio. 

Snowy Owl: Several throughout the period. 3+; Fallowfield/Greenbank area. 3+; 
Frank Kenny/French Hill Rds. area. 3 -h ; north of Richmond. 

Eastern Phoebe: 26 Mar.; 1; French Hill & Frank Kenney Rds., north of Navan; 

Ed LeBlanc. 

Gray Jay: 20 Mar.; Lake Opeongo Rd. & the park museum, Algonquin Prov. Park; 
Bruce Di Labio. 
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Common Raven: Late Mar.; pair; perhaps 1st ever breeders at Clyde Quarry, Bob 
Bracken. 

Boreal Chickadee: 8 Feb. onward; 1; Marshwood Rd., off Hwy. 17 near Marathon. 6 
Mar.; Brian Penney & Jackie Budd (via Bob Bracken). 20 Mar.; Lake Opeongo Rd. & 
Spruce Boardwalk Trail, Algonquin Prov. Park; Bruce Di Labio. 

Brown Thrashen Throughout period; 1; Aylmer; many observers. 

Bohemian Waxwing: Decreased numbers from previous p)eriod. 

Northern Shrike: Less common than last period. 21 Feb.; 1; Leitrim Rd.; Tony Beck. 
White-throated Sparrow: Through to 28 Feb. when it died; 1; Aylmer; many observers. 
Throughout the winter; 1; McLarens Side Rd.; Julius Sebula. 

White-crowned Sparrow: Throughout period; 1; Central Experimental Farm; many 
observers. 

Lapland Longspun 6 Mar.; 1 (among 200 Snow Buntings & 12 Horned Larks); 
Anderson & Mitch Owens Rds.; Carol German. 

Yellow-headed Blackbird: 6 Feb.; male; Gloucester; Alec Chambers. 

Brown-headed Cowbird: 20 Feb.; 160; Orleans; Tony Beck. 

Pine Grosbeak: Decreased numbers from previous period. 6 Mar.; 6; Dolman Ridge, 
Mer Bleue; Carol German. 

Red Crossbill: 20 Mar.; small flock near park museum, Algonquin Prov. Park; Bruce 
Di Labio. 


February & March 1994 
Quebec Sightings 

Red-necked Grebe: 7 Mar.; 1; Deschdnes Rapids; Bob Bracken. 

Gadwall: 12 Mar.; 1 male; Parc Brdbeuf, Hull; Bob Bracken. 

Barrow’s Goldeneye: 7 Mar.; male; Parc Br6beuf, Hull; Bob Bracken. 

BulTlehead: 7 Mar.; 2; Deschfines Rapids; Bob Bracken. 

Hooded Merganser: 12 Mar.; male; Parc Brdbeuf, Hull; Bob Bracken. 

Red-breasted Merganser: 22 Mar.; 4; DeschSnes Rapids; Bruce Di Labio. 

Cooper’s Hawk: 5 Feb.; 1; Brewery Creek, Hull; Daniel St-Hilaire. 

Peregrine Falcon: 6 Feb.; 1; Hull; Daniel St-Hilaire. 

Ring-billed Gull: 7 Mar. ;17 (1st returns); Parc Brdbeuf, Hull; Bob Bracken. 

Snowy Owl: 6 Feb.; 1; Gatineau Airport; Daniel St-Hilaire. 

Northern Saw-whet Owl: 27 Mar.; 2; Eardley escarpment; Rob Alvo & Dave Wright. 

April & May 1994 
Ontario Sightings 

Horned Grebe: 30 Apr.; 16; Shirleys Bay; Bruce Di Labio. 

Red-necked Grebe: 30 Apr.; 42; Shirleys Bay; Bruce Di Labio. 

American Bittern: 5 May; 1; Henry Farm Drive (in hedge); Judy Pringle. 

Least Bittern: 10 May; 1; Constance Creek; Ray Holland. 

Great Egret: 11 Apr.; 1; Brewer Park; J-P. Cheff. 

Snow Goose: 11 Apr.; 60; Riceville; Mark Gawn. 

Brant: 21 May; 1,000; Kanata; Bruce Di Labio. 21 May; 400; Carp; Ray Holland. 
Canada Goose: 11 Apr.; 25,000; Riceville; Mark Gawn. 

Eurasian Wigeon: 21-22 May; 1 male; St.Isadore sewage lagoons; Bruce Di Labio. 25 
May; male Rob Alvo. 

Redhead: 10 May; 2; Britannia; Don Smith, Richard Killeen. 20 May; 2; Embrun sewage 
lagoons; Bruce Di Labio. 
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Oldsquaw: 21 May; 2; Embrun sewage lagoons; Bruce Di Labio. 

Ruddy Duck: 21 May; 2; Alfred sewage lagoons; Bruce Di Labio. 

Bald Eagle: 4 Apr. and previous week; 1; Black Rapids; Bev Scott. 4 Apr.; 1; Henry 
Farm Drive; Gordon Pringle (via Bemie Ladouceur). 4 Apr.; 1; Frank Kenny Rd.; 
Bernie Ladouceur. 6 Apr.; 1; near Kanata; Stephen Gawn. Mid Apr.; 3 adults roosting 
in heronry; near Kanata; via Gordon Pringle. 22 Apr.; 1 adult; Mocxlie Drive; Ray 
Holland. 24 Apr.; 1 immature; Hwy. 7 & Dwyer Hill Rd.; Mark Gawn. 

Northern Goshawk: 30 Apr.; 1; near Kanata; Ray Holland. 

Red-shouldered Hawk: 4 Apr.; 2; Dunrobin; Mark Gawn. 

Red-tailed Hawk: 17 Apr.; the Range Rd. resident albino bird is seen with a normal 
mate; Mark Gawn & Bob Gorman. 

Rough-legged Hawk: 5 Apr.; 3 dark phase; Bourget; Rob Alvo. 11 Apr.; many; Riceville; 
Mark Gawn. 

Peregrine Falcon: Throughout period; 1; Coats Building, Tunneys Pasture; Tony Beck 
etal. 

Sandhill Crane: 1 Apr.; 4 adults; near Bear Brook on Regional 31; Larry & Marianne 
Neily & Bob Bracken; 3 Apr.; seen dancing; Bob Bracken. 3 Apr.; 1; flying over, south 
of Ottawa Int’l Airport; Bev Scott. 5 Apr.; 4; near Bear Brook on Regional 31; Rob 
Alvo. 9 Apr.; 2; same place; Ray Holland. 

Greater Yellowlegs: 1 May; 60; Nepean dump ponds; Bruce Di Labio. 

Ruddy Turnstone: 22 May; 62; Constance Bay; Ray Holland. 

Red Knot: 22 May; 3; Constance Bay; Ray Holland. 

Ruff: 20 May; 1 Ruff; Casselman sewage lagoon; Bernie Ladouceur. 21-22 May; a Ruff 
& a Reeve; Casselman sewage lagoon; Bruce Di Labio. 25 May; same; Rob Alvo. 
Short-billed Dowitcher: 21 May; 109; St. Isadore sewage lagoons; Bruce Di Labio. 
Wilson’s Phalarope: 21 May; 14; Embrun sewage lagoon; Bruce Di Labio. 

Red-necked Phalarope: 27-30 May; 1 female; Munster sewage lagoons; Rob Alvo et al. 
Thayer’s Gull: 2 Apr.; 1 (1st winter); Remic Rapids; Bruce Di Labio. 17 Apr.; 1 adult; 
Nepean dump; Bruce Di Labio. 

Iceland Gull: 17 Apr.; 3 (1st winter); Nepean dump; Bruce Di Labio. 

30 Apr.; 1; Nepean dump; Bruce Di Labio. 

Lesser Black-backed Gull: 2 Apr.; 1 adult; Remic Rapids; Bruce Di Labio. 17 Apr.; 3 
adults; Nepean dump; Bruce Di Labio. 30 Apr.; 2; Nepean dump; Bruce Di Labio. 1 
May; 3 (2 adults & 1 - 2nd summer); Nepean dump; Bruce Di Labio. 

Glaucous Gull: 5 Apr.; 4; Nepean dump; Bernie Ladouceur. 17 Apr.; 12; Nepean 
dump; Bruce Di Labio. 30 Apr.; 7; Nepean dump; Bruce Di Labio. 

Glaucous X Herring Gull hybrid: 17 Apr.; 1; Nepean dump; Bruce Di Labio. 

Snowy Owl: 1 Apr.; 3; east of Ottawa; Ed LeBlanc. 9 Apr.; 2; off Greenbank Rd., 
Nepean; Tony Beck. 

Long-eared Owl: 10 Apr.; 3; Clyde Woods; Mark Gawn. 10 Apr.; 1; Arboretum, Central 
Experimental Farm; Mark Gawn. 

Short-eared Owl: 1 Apr.; 1; Bourget; J-P. Cheff. 

Red-headed Woodpecker: 15 May; 1; Maple Grove, near Kanata; Ray Holland. 23 and 
29 May; 1; Limebank & Tom Roberts Rds; Jack Romanow (23) and Larry & Marianne 
Neily (29). 

Black-backed Woodpecken 7 May; 1; Dewberry Trail, near Mer Bleue; Marylou & 
Warren Kingsbury. 

Olive-sided Flycatcher: 14 May; 1 female; near Kanata; Ray Holland. 

Sedge Wren: 28 May; 2; 4104 Torbolton Ridge Rd.; Larry & Marianne Neily. 
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Blue-gray Gnatcatcher: 3 May; 2; Marathon Trail, near Kanata; Ray Holland. 4 May; 1; 
Ottawa; Chris Drummond. 14 May; 1; Marathon Trail, near Kanata; Ray Holland. 22 
May; 1; Huntmar Rd., near Kanata; Bruce Di Labio. 

Northern Mockingbird: 24 Apr.; 1; 4th Line Rd., near Kanata; Ray Holland. 30 Apr.; 1; 
Marathon Trail, near Kanata; Ray Holland. 

Bohemian Waxwing: 13 & 17 Apr.; 50; Henry Farm Drive; Gordon Pringle. 

Northern Shrike: 5 Apr.; 1; Carlsbad Springs; Bernie Ladouceur. 

Yellow-throated Vireo: 14 May; 1; Marathon Trail, near Kanata; Ray Holland. 
Philadelphia Vireo: 24 May; 1; Britannia; Larry & Marianne Neily. 

Golden-winged Warblen More numerous this year. 

Cerulean Warblen 16 May; 1; Mill of Kintail Conservation Area; Tony Beck. 25 May; 1; 
Britannia; Rob Alvo. 

Louisiana Waterthrush: 30 May; 1; Canoe Lake, Frontenac County; Ray Holland. 
Hooded Warblen 7 May; 1 male (singing); Clyde Woods; Jim Harris. 

American Tree Sparrow: 17 Apr.; 200; Range Rd.; Mark Gawn & Bob Gorman. 
Clay-coloured Sparrow: Thriving this year, with several colonies discovered or 
re-discovered. 

Fox Sparrow: 17 Apr.; 10; Clyde Woods; Bruce Di Labio. 30 Apr.; 8; Clyde Woods; 
Gordon Pringle. 

Lapland Longspun 10 Apr.; 1; Bear Brook; Mark Gawn. 

Common Redpoll: Generally distributed in good numbers around mid-April. 

Hoary Redpoll: Through Mar. to at least 6 Apr.; 1; Old Carp Rd. near Huntmar Rd.; 
Bernie Ladouceur, Larry & Marianne Neily. 1st week of Apr.; 1 (banded); Innes Point; 
via Jack Romanow. 


April & May 1994 
Quebec Sightings 

Horned Grebe: 17 Apr.; 1; Deschfines Rapids; Gary MacNulty. 

Red-necked Grebe: 17 Apr.; 7; Deschfines Rapids; Gary MacNulty. 23 Apr.; 1; south of 
the narrows at Wakefield; Andrew Gegie. 

White Pelican: 31 May; 1 ?; Quyon; via Daniel St-Hilaire. 

White-winged Black Tern: 31 May; 1; Oka; via Daniel St-Hilaire. 

Red-headed Woodpecker: 29 May; 1; near Heyworth; Tony Beck & Rob Alvo. 
Olive-sided Flycatcher: 28 May; 1; Black Lake, Gatineau Park; Tony Beck. 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher: 28 May; 1; Champlain Lookout, Gatineau Park; Tony Beck. 
Yellow-throated Vireo: 28 May; 1; Champlain Lookout, Gatineau Park; Tony Beck. 
Leconte’s Sparrow: 18 May; 1; Deschfines Rapids; John Dubois. 

June & July 1994 
Ontario Sightings 

Brown Pelican: 13 July; 1; Sharbot Lake, Frontenac; via Don Cuddy, via Dan Brunton. 
15-18 July; 1; Devil Lake, Frontenac; Virginia Swackhamer, Martin Awards, Larry & 
Marianne Neily, and others. 18-22 July; 1; Newboro Lake, Leeds; via Rob Worona. 11 
July; 1; Lake Kamaniskeg, near Barry’s Bay, Hastings; Jim Teeter (in E. Le Geyt’s 
column, “The Ottawa Citizen”). 

Least Bittern: 10 June; 1; Richmond Fen; Larry & Marianne Neily. 

Canada Goose: 4 June; 120; Russell sewage lagoon; Bruce Di Labio. 4 June; 100; 
Embrun sewage lagoon; Bruce Di Labio. 

Redhead: 4 June; 1; Alfred sewage lagoons; Bruce Di Labio. 
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White-winged Scoten 2 July; 1; Robert Moses Dam, Cornwall; Bruce Di Labio. 

Common Goldeneye: 25 June; 1; Casselman sewage lagoons; Bruce Di Labio. 

Ruddy Duck: 4 June; 1; Alfred sewage lagoons; Bruce Di Labio. 

Bald Eagle: 1 July; 1 adult; Munster Rd., near Soldiers Line, Goulbourn; Doug Craig. 
Yellow Rail: 10 June; 10 (singing); Richmond Fen colony; Larry & Marianne Neily. 
Lesser Yellowlegs: 2 July; 1 (1st southbound); Embrun sewage lagoons; Bruce Di Labio. 
Least Sandpipen 30 June; (1st southbound); Kanata; Bruce Di Labio. 

White-rumped Sandpiper: 4 June; 5; Embrun sewage lagoon; Bruce Di Labio. 5 June; 

1; Munster sewage lagoons; Tony Beck. 

Dunlin: 4 June; 1; Embrun sewage lagoon; Bruce Di Labio. 

Wilson’s Phalarope: 4 June; 9 pairs; Embrun sewage lagoon; Bruce Di Labio. 
Red-necked Phalarope: 4 June; 1; Russell sewage lagoon; Bruce Di Labio. 4 June; 2; 
Alfred sewage lagoons; Bruce Di Labio. 

Laughing Gull: 8-9 June; 1 (2nd summer bird); Deschfines Rapids; Bruce Di Labio & 
Tom Hanrahan. 

Caspian Tern: 25 June; 2; Casselman sewage lagoons; Bruce Di Labio. 

Arctic Tern: 2 June; 1; DeschSnes Rapids; Bruce Di I^bio. 7 June; 1; Deschfines Rapids 
(with 5 Common Terns & 9 Bonaparte’s Gulls); Bruce Di Labio. 

Saw-whet Owl: 10 June; 3 juveniles; ’psssst’ing from the bushes along the rail line into 
Richmond Fen; Larry & Marianne Neily. 

Willow Flycatcher: Several active sites in the area: Ramseyville Marsh on Anderson Rd., 
Gloucester; Leitrim Rd. near Limebank Rd., Gloucester; Munster Rd. at Soldiers Line, 
Goulbourn; Jack Pine Trail, near Bells Corners; etc. 

Sedge Wren: Colony on Torbolton Ridge Rd. between Kilmaurs Side Rd. and Kinburn 
Side Rd. is again active this year; at least 2 singing birds; Larry & Marianne Neily. 10 
June; 30 (singing); Richmond Fen colony; Larry & Marianne Neily. 

Blue-gray Gnatcatchen 5 June; several; west of Chaffeys Locks, Leeds & Frontenac; 
Bruce Di Labio. 

Northern Mockingbird: 1st week July; 2 nest sites, both with young. Central Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Ottawa; Peter Kaulbach, Larry & Marianne Neily. Sandhill and Klondyke 
Rds., Kanata; Bruce Di Labio. 

Loggerhead Shrike: 11 June; pair carrying food; near Appleton (site in use for several 
years); Larry & Marianne Neily. 1 July; pair; old 1980’s site near Carp; Larry & 

Marianne Neily. 16 July; 1 fledgling dead at roadside, adults carrying food for its sib- 
ling(s); old Carp site above, along busy road; Louise Campagna. 

Yellow-throated Vireo: 5 June; 9; west of Chaffeys Locks, Leeds & Frontenac; Bruce 
Di Labio. 

Golden-winged Warbler: 5 June; 11; west of Chaffeys Locks, Leeds & Frontenac; Bruce 
Di Labio. 

Prairie Warblen 5 June; 8; west of Chaffeys Locks, Leeds & Frontenac; Bruce Di Labio. 
Cerulean Warbler: 5 June; 30; west of Chaffeys Locks, Leeds & Frontenac; Bruce 
Di Labio. 

White-winged Crossbill: 1 July; 1; Kanata; Bruce Di Labio. 

June & July 1994 
Quebec Sightings 

Blue-gray Gnatcatchen 1 pair (nesting); along a bike path in Aylmer; many observers. 
Yellow-throuted Vireo: 5 June; 1 (singing); Bretton Beach, Lac Philippe, Gatineau Park; 
Mark Gawn. 
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August & September 1994 
Ontario Sightings 

Red-throated Loon: 18 Sept.; 1; Cornwall dam; Bruce Di Labio. 

Common Loon: 3 Sept.; 15; Golden Lake; Tony Beck. 

Black-crowned Night Heron: 4 Sept.; 2 adults; Shirleys Bay; Bruce Tate. 

Snow Goose: 8 Sept.; 5 (first fall migrants); Giroux Rd., north of Navan; Tony Beck. 
Blue-winged Teal: 10 Sept.; 150-h; Embrun sewage lagoons; Bruce Di Labio. 

Redhead: 5 Sept.; 1 male; Munster sewage lagoons; Tony Beck. 

Greater Scaup: 8 Aug.; 1 male adult; Embrun sewage lagoons; Tony Beck. 

Oldsquaw: 21 Aug.; 3 (with no primaries); Amherst Island; Bruce Di Labio. 

Black ScotenlB Sept.; 2; Cornwall dam; Bruce Di Labio 

White-winged Scoter: 20 Aug.; 3; Prince Edward Point; Bruce Di Labio. 21 Aug.; 1; 
Amherst Island; Bruce Di Labio. 

BufOehead: 28 Aug.; at least 1; Casselman sewage lagoons; Bruce Di Labio. 28 Aug.; at 
least I; St. Isadore sewage lagoons; Bruce Di Labio. 

Ruddy Duck: 28 Aug.; 9 (including 1 female & 6 young); Alfred sewage lagoons; Bruce 
Di Labio. 

Bald Eagle: 28 Aug.; 1 immature; Cornwall dam; Bruce Di Labio. 

29 Aug.; 1 immature; Shirleys Bay; Don Davidson. 

Merlin: 13 Aug.- mid Sept.; several birds; usual migration hot spots: Shirleys Bay, 
Britannia & Munster sewage lagoons. 

Peregrine Falcon: Throughout the period; 1 or 2 adults; Coats Building, Tunneys 
Pasture (used as a roosting spot). 28 Aug. & 4 Sept.; 2 adults (anantm); same roost 
above; Bruce Tate. 4 Sept.; 1 adult (tundrius)\ Shirleys Bay dyke; Bruce Tate. 10 Sept.; 
1; Cornwall dam; Bruce Di Labio. 

shorebirds: lack of good habitat made for one of the poorest showings in this group for 
years. 

Lesser Golden Plover: 4 Sept.; 287; Fallowfield Rd. between Merivale & Woodroffe, 
Nepean; Bruce Di Labio. 4 Sept.; 4; Embrun sewage lagoons; Tony Beck. 5 Sept.; 14; 
Manderley sod farms; Tony Beck. 7 Sept.; 30; Rockdale Rd., near Navan; Tony Beck. 8 
Sept.; 20; Rockdale Rd., near Navan; Tony Beck. 

Whimbrel: 28 Aug.; small flock; flying over Casselman sewage lagoons; Bruce Di Labio. 
Sanderling: 8 Aug.; 1 (early adult moulting to winter plumage); Embrun sewage 
lagoons; Tony Beck. 

Baird’s Sandpiper: 14 Aug.; 11; Presqu’ile Provincial Park; Bruce Di Labio. 21 Aug.; 2; 
Amherst Island; Bruce Di Labio. 29 Aug.; 1; Watts Creek sewage lagoon; Don David¬ 
son. 

Short-billed Dowitchen 5 Sept.; 1 juvenile; Munster sewage lagoons; Tony Beck. 
Red-necked Phalarope: 21 Aug.; 2; Munster sewage lagoons; Tony Beck, 
jaeger, sp.: 16 Aug.; 1 (dark phase); flying over downtown Ottawa; Louise Campagna. 
Little Gull: 28 Aug.; 1; Cornwall dam; Bruce Di Labio. 10 Sept.; 1; Cornwall dam; 
Bruce Di Labio. 18 Sept.; 3; Cornwall dam; Bruce Di Labio. 

Bonaparte’s Gull: 22 Aug.; 19; Burnside Quarry near Nepean dump; Mark Gawn. 28 
Aug.; 125; Cornwall dam; Bruce Di Labio. 10 Sept.; 350; Cornwall dam; Bruce 
Di Labio. 18 Sept.; 375; Cornwall dam; Bruce Di Labio. 

Lesser Black-backed Gull: 23 Aug.; 1 adult and 1 - 1st summer; Nepean dump; Bruce 
Di Labio. 3 Sept.; 1 adult (not the same seen 23 Aug.); near Nepean dump; Bruce 
Di Labio. 
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Caspian Tern: 14 Aug.; 77; Presqu’ile Provincial Park; Bruce Di Labio. 21 Aug.; 23; 
Amherst Island; Bruce Di Labio. 

Black-backed Woodpecker 2 Sept.; 1 female; Golden Lake; Tony Beck. 11 Sept.; 1 
female; Riverfront Park, north of Kanata; Ray Holland. 18 Sept.; 1 female; Old Quarry 
Trail, Bells Corners; John Cartwright. 

Tree Swallow: 21 Aug.; 3000 (all 6 species of swallows, but mostly Tree); Amherst 
Island; Bruce Di Labio. 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher: 20 Aug.; several; Prince Edward Point; Bruce Di Labio. 
Solitary Vireo: 11 Sept.; 4; Riverfront Park, north of Kanata; Larry & Marianne Neily. 
Lincoln’s Sparrow: 8 Aug.; 1; Casselman sewage lagoons; Tony Beck. 

Yellow-headed Blackbird: 21 Aug.; 1 female; Munster sewage lagoons; Tony Beck & 
Donald Dallaire. 

White-winged Crossbill: 1 Sept.; flock; Algonquin Provincial Park; Tony Beck. 

August & September 1994 
Quebec Sightings 

Peregrine Falcon: 3 Sept.; 1; Gatineau; Geoff Urwin. 

Merlin: 9 Sept.; 1; Gatineau; Geoff Urwin. 

Gray Partridge: Throughout period; 10-b; Gatineau; Geoff Urwin. 

October & November 1994 
Ontario Sightings 

Red-throated Loon: 6 Nov.; 1; Burnside Quarry ponds, Nepean; Bernie Ladouceur. 
Ruddy Duck: 22 Qct.; 24; Qttawa Beach; Tony Beck. 

Lesser Black-backed Gull: 22 Qct.; 2 adults; 1 at Qttawa Beach, 1 at the Nepean dump; 
Tony Beck. 

Black-backed Woodpecken 30 Qct.; 1 female; Lemieux; Carol German. 
Yellow-throated Warbler: 31 Qct.; 1; Qtty Lake; Ken MacBeath. 

October & November 1994 
Quebec Sightings 

Harlequin Duck: 30 Qct.-l Nov.; 1 female; Parc Br6beuf, Hull; via Daniel St-Hilaire. 

3 Nov. onward; 1 female; Deschfines Rapids, Aylmer; via Daniel St-Hilaire. 9 Nov. 
onward; 2 females; Deschfines Rapids; John Brisbois. 

Purple Sandpiper 6 Nov.; 1 (breeding plummage); Rivermead, Aylmer; Louise 
Campagna et al.^ 



Female Harlequin Ducks. Sketch by C. Lewis 
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Coming Events 

arranged by the Excursions & Lectures Committee 
For further information, 
call the Club number (722-3050) after 10 a.m. 

Times stated for excursions are departure times. Please arrive earlier; leaders start 
promptly. If you need a ride, don’t hesitate to ask the leader. Restricted trips will 
be open to non-members only after the indicated deadlines. 

ALL OUTINGS: Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress according to the 
weather forecast and the activity. Binoculars andjor spotting scopes are essential 
on all birding trips. Unless otherwise stated, transportation will be by car pool. 

REGISTERED BUS TRIPS: Make your reservation for Club bus excursions by 
sending a cheque or money order (payable to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club) 
to E.M. Dickson, 2037 Honeywell Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario K2A 0P7, at least ten 
days in advance. Include your name, address, telephone number and the name of 
the outing. Your cooperation is appreciated by the Committee so that we do not 
have to wait to the last moment to decide whether a trip should be cancelled due 
to low registration. We also wish to discourage the actual payment of bus fees on 
the day of the event. 

EVENTS A T THE CANADIAN MUSEUM OF NA TURE: The Club is grateful 
to the Museum for their cooperation and thanks the Museum for the use of these 
excellent facilities. Club members must be prepared to show their membership 
cards to gain access for Club functions after regular museum hours. 

BIRD STATUS LINE: Phone 825-7444 to learn of recent sightings or birding 
potential in the Ottawa area. To report recent sightings call Michael Tate at 
825-1231. This service is run on behalf of the Birds Committee and is available to 
members and non-members. 

Le Club des Omithologiies de I’Outaouais has a similar service, in French, run 
by Daniel St-Hilaire. The Club number is 776-3822 and the Bird Status Line is 
778-0737. 
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Wednesday 

5 July 

9 JO a.m. 

MID-WEEK GENERAL INTEREST: 

WALK AROUND MER BLEUE 

Leader: Fenja Brodo 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond at Assaly Road. 

The boardwalk takes us through several different habitats 
where we shall find insects and other invertebrates 
associated with different kinds of plants in this famous bog. 
As insects are more difficult to find in inclement weather, 
the outing may be rescheduled as conditions dictate. Please 
call Fenja at 723-2054 if the forecast appears doubtful. Bring 
a lunch, hat, waterproof footwear & insect repellent. Insect 
net, hand lens or magnifying glass would also be very helpful. 
Children welcome. 

Sunday 

9 July 

8 JO a.m. 

BUTTERFLIES OF THE SEASON AND 

WETLAND SPECIALTIES 

Leader: Bob Bracken 

Meet: Britannia Drive-In Theatre, 3090 Carling Avenue. 

This all-day outing will visit several selected wetland habitats 
west of the city. Sedge Skippers, Hairstreaks and Coppers 
will be encountered as well as some of the more elusive 
species such as the Baltimore. Bring a lunch, suitable 
footwear and a butterfly net, if you have one. 

Saturday 

15 July 

8:00 a.m. 

GENERAL BOTANY OUTING AT MANION’S CORNERS 
Leaders: Ellaine Dickson and Catherine O’Keefe 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond at Assaly Road. 

This will be a general botany walk to see what we can find — 
perhaps the rare Crested Wood Fern. Bring a lunch, a drink, 
a hat, insect repellent, binoculars and field guides. 

Date and 
Time to be 
decided 

MUSHROOM FIELD TRIP 

Leader: Jim Ginns 

This outing will be limited to 25 partieipants. Please register 
before August 15th at the Club number (722-3050). When a 
precise date has been selected, registrants will be notified of 
details and the meeting place. 
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Saturday 
12 August 
9:00 a.m. 


Saturday 
19 August 
7:00 a.m. 


Sunday 
27 August 
8:30 a.m. 


MINNOWS, MUDPUPPIES AND MOLLUSCS: 
CREATURES FROM A HIDDEN WORLD 
Leader: Bob Bracken 

This will be a rare opportunity for Club members to observe 
some of the diverse lifeforms that dwell under the surface of 
the water. We hope to identify over a dozen species of fish 
(mainly minnows) as well as locating the region’s only truly 
aquatic salamander. This will also be an occasion to learn 
some of the common molluscs of the Ottawa area. Rubber 
boots or hip waders are preferable but old running shoes and 
shorts for wading in shallow water are acceptable. A small 
seine net will be used to capture the fish. Please bring a 
lunch, a drink and insect repellent for this outing of 4 or 5 
hours duration. The trip will be limited to the first 25 
participants to register with the Club number (722-3050) 
before August 5th. In the event of rain on Saturday, the trip 
will be held on Sunday, August 13th instead. 

SHOREBIRD IDENTIFICATION OUTING 
Leader: Tony Beck 

Meet: Britannia Drive-In Theatre, 3090 Carling Avenue. 

This half-day trip will provide novices and intermediate 
birdwatchers with an excellent opportunity to acquaint 
themselves with the characteristic field marks of immature 
and adult shorebirds. Tony will also provide instruction as to 
some of the more subtle identification aids that are not 
readily apparent. 

PTERIDOPHYTES: 

THE FERNS AND FERN ALLIES OF STONY SWAMP 
Leader: Bob Bracken 

Meet: Westgate Shopping Centre, southeast corner of the 
parking lot, Carling Avenue at Merivale Road. 

This full-day outing is intended to view some of the 50 
species of the survivors of the first vascular plant groups that 
reigned supreme when dinosaurs ruled. The emphasis will be 
on species identification and diversification and a number of 
regionally rare species should be seen. Please bring a lunch, 
plenty of liquids, insect repellent and comfortable footwear 
(preferably hiking boots). There will be no washroom 
facilities available at the study area. 
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Date and 
Time to be 
decided 


Monday 
4 September 
9:30 a.m. 


Saturday 
9 September 
9:00 a.m. 
to 

1:00 p.m. 


VISIT TO THE INDIAN RIVER OBSERVATORY 
AT ALMONTE 

Leaders: Philip Martin and members of the Royal 
Astronomical Society of Canada. 

Meet: Neatby Building, front entrance, Central Experimental 
Farm, one block west of the Irving Place-Maple Lane Drive 
stoplight on Carling Avenue. 

Members of the Royal Astronomical Society of Canada will 
show Club participants some celestial attractions readily 
observed on a clear autumn evening. Bring warm clothing 
and a hot beverage. Please register by September 15th at 
722-3050. A map with directions will be distributed at the 
meeting place. Philip will advise registrants when the specific 
date has been established. Unfavourable weather close to the 
date may necessitate rescheduling. 

ASTERS AND GOLDENRODS 
Leaders: Ellaine Dickson and Catherine O’Keefe 
Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Bring a snack for this half-day trip as well as “Goldenrods” 
T&L 25(4):114-121 and the Aster article in this issue and 
any other field guides that you might have that may help 
solve the identification riddles posed by the various species 
of asters and goldenrods. 

URBAN GEOLOGY 1: A WALKING TOUR OF BUILDING 
AND DECORATIVE STONE IN DOWNTOWN OTTAWA 
Leaders: Geof Burbidge (821-7764) and 
Bruce Summers (521-8693) 

Meet: Lisgar Collegiate High School (park in the 
neighbourhood, no coins required in meters on weekends). 
We will take a leisurely tour of the new and old buildings of 
downtown Ottawa, examining the amazing variety of rock 
types used in their construction, local and exotic. Items to 
note: spectacular fossils in Tyndall limestone in the 
R.M.O.C. building and Provincial Courthouse; why parts of 
the Parliament Buildings are disintegrating and how it could 
have been avoided; many kinds of granite and marble; hot 
spring deposits; chatoyant labradorite, titanium “ore” 
anorthosite (“black granite”); quarrying and stone mason’s 
techniques; and much more. In the event of rain the trip will 
be rescheduled to Sunday September 10th. Please call either 
leader between 7:00 and 8:00 a.m. Saturday to confirm if the 
forecast looks doubtful. 
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Tuesday 
12 September 
8:00 p.m. 


Sunday 
17 September 
9:00 a.m. 
to 

4:00 p.m. 


Tuesday 
19 September 
8'30 a.m. 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING: 

MEMBERS’ SLIDE NIGHT 

Meet: Auditorium Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets. 

Admission: At least one natural history slide or a 50 cent 
donation to the Alfred Bog Fund. 

An ideal occasion to share your favourite natural history 
slides and reminiscences of past trips, both local and further 
afield, with fellow Club members. Those bringing a single 
slide need not speak if they so choose. Those bringing up to 
the maximum of 15 slides should contact Rick Leavens 
(835-3336) to prearrange their presentation. 


ANNUAL PICNIC: BUS TRIP TO THE UPPER CANADA 
MIGRATORY BIRD SANCTUARY 
Meet: Billings Bridge Plaza Shopping Centre, southwest 
corner of the rear parking log near the Transitway and the 
Data Centre Road. 

Cost: $8:00 (PLEASE REGISTER EARLY... see 
Registered Bus Trips at the beginning of COMING 
EVENTS for details). 

The sanctuary is a delightful spot along the St. Lawrence 
River located several kilometres east of Upper Canada 
Village. We should see large concentrations of Canada 
Geese and waterfowl as well as other species of birds. There 
are also several well marked woodland trails and a board¬ 
walk through a marsh. The visitor centre will be open and an 
observation tower provides a panoramic view of the entire 
area. Participants will be able to supplement their own lunch 
with cheese, apples and cake that will be supplied on site for 
a nominal charge of $3.00. Please support the Club by taking 
the bus rather than your own car. Children are most 
welcome on this outing. 


WEEKDAY BIRDING AT BRITANNIA 
Leaders: Ellaine Dickson and Carol German 
Meet: Entrance gate to the Britannia Filtration Plant. 

Come out and enjoy a leisurely morning of birdwatching as 
the fall migration progresses at this popular natural habitat. 
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Sunday 
24 September 
7:30 a.m. 


Date and 
Time to be 
decided 


Sunday 
1 October 
9:00 a.m. 
to 

4:00 p.m. 



FALL BIRDING IN THE WEST END 
Leader: Jim Harris 

Meet: Britannia Drive-In Theatre, 3090 Carling Avenue. 
The group will participate in a half-day outing to various 
spots in the west end of Ottawa in quest of fall migrants. 


GULLS OF THE CORNWALL POWER DAM 
Leader: Bruce Di Labio 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, St. Laurent Blvd. at Smyth Road. 

This will be a full-day outing to the American side of the 
Moses-Saunders Power Dam to observe various species of 
gulls in different stages of their development. Bring passport 
or other proof of citizenship or residency for entry into the 
U.S.A. Please contact the Club number (722-3050) by 
October 1 to register for this trip. Registrants will be advised 
when the specific date and time are established. 


BUS EXCURSION: 

AUTUMN COLOURS IN GATINEAU PARK 
Leaders: Colin Gaskell and Ellaine Dickson 
Meet: Supreme Court Building, front entrance, Wellington at 
Kent Street. 

Cost: $8.00 (PLEASE REGISTER EARLY... see 
Registered Bus Trips at the beginning of COMING 
EVENTS for details). 

Gatineau Park with its rugged blend of escarpment, rolling 
hardwood hills, coniferous forests, beaver ponds and 
glacially carved lakes, is traditionally ablaze with autumnal 
colours at this picturesque time of year. Our tour will visit 
several interesting locales within the Park affording ample 
opportunity to wander along different trails to observe signs 
of nature at this season. 
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Tuesday OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

10 October THE NATURAL WONDERS OF STONY SWAMP 
8:00 p.in. TH ROUGHOUT THE SEASONS 

Speaker: Bill Gummer 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets. 

The Stony Swamp Conservation Area comprises nearly 
5,000 acres of wetlands, woodlands and field habitats 
surrounded by the neighbouring communities of Kanata and 
Nepean. Bill’s introduction to this alluring natural urban 
oasis occurred in the year following his move to Ottawa with 
his wife. Bee, in 1971. Since that initial outing he has 
returned on countless occasions in all seasons to enjoy the 
natural wonders that await the keen observer. Bill’s interests 
lie in the flora, the geology and the intrinsic value of winter 
snow scenes, ice growths and the tales of wildlife recorded 
in tracks on the surface or the snowy carpet. He has 
amassed a photographic collection of over a thousand 
Kodachrome slides from the Stony Swamp area but he 
promises not to show them all at this meeting! Copies of 
Bill’s recently published book on Stony Swamp will be 
available for sale. 


Sunday FALL BIRDING ALONG THE OTTAWA RIVER 

22 October Leader: Tony Beck 

8:00 a.m. Meet: Britannia Drive-In Theatre, 3090 Carling Avenue. 

Participants will visit several spots along the Ottawa River on 
this half-day outing to observe water fowl and other 
migrating species. 


FLETCHER WILDLIFE GARDEN: 

OPEN HOUSE AND PUBLIC TOURS 

Over the summer and early fall we will open our Visitor Centre 
and provide guided tours to the public between 9:00 a.m. and 
12 noon. Tours are offered on Sunday August 20, Saturday 
September 9 and Saturday September 23 . There will also be 
special butterfly gardening tours Sunday August 20. Club mem¬ 
bers are mvited to come out to see how we are doing. 



How to Get There: Enter off Highway #16 to the south of the 

Dominion Arboretum. There is a large sign at the entrance 

roadway. Park at the baseball parking lot and walk to the Visitor Centre at the 

end of the road. 
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THE MADAWASKA HIGHLANDS: 
AN AUTUMN ADVENTURE 


The FON is offering a trip in our area which we thought might interest our 
readers. It was listed in their Spring issue of “Excursions Quarterly.” Registra¬ 
tion is by mail or fax only. Write to: FON Nature Excursions, 355 Lessmill Rd., 
Don Mills, Ont. M3B 2W8. Fax: 416-444-9866. Telephone enquiries: 416-444- 
8419. 


Friday September 29 to Sunday 1 October 
Cost: $220.00 

The wild and scenic hills of the Madawaska Highlands northwest of Ottawa 
are a great destination for fall outings. Join biologists Mark Stabb and Caroline 
Schultz on a hiking-oriented trip to explore two provincial nature reserves in 
the hills of the Highlands. A tour through the oak and pine habitats of the Cen¬ 
tennial Lake Nature Reserve features old growth forests, spectacular vistas 
and scenic Oakhill Lake. This will be followed by a sunset boat trip to the 
reserve’s Black Donald Island. The next day we will hike the Matawatchan Na¬ 
ture Reserve, which harbours a remnant old growth hemlock forest and 
marble-loving flora. The cost of the weekend includes two nights’s shared ac¬ 
commodation in cabins at the White Pines Resort on Black Donald Lake, boat 
rental, lunches and a barbeque. The adventure begins Friday night at the 
White Pines Resort, west of Calabogie.*^ 


Any Articles for Trail & Landscape? 

Have you been on an interesting field trip or made some unusual observations recently? Is 
there a colony of rare plants or a nesting site that needs protection? Write up your thoughts 
and send them to Trail <5: Landscape. If you have access to an IBM or IBM-compatible 
computer using 5.25 or 3.5 inch diskettes, all the better. If you don’t, we will happily receive 
submissions in any form—typed, written, printed or painted! 


DEADLINE: Material intended for the October-December 1995 issue must be in 
the editor’s hands by August 1,1995. Mail your manuscripts to: 


Fenja Brodo 

Editor, Trail & Landscape 
28 Benson Street 
Nepean, Ontario, K2E 5J5 
H: (613)723-2054; Fax: (613) 990-6451. 
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